THE FOUNDATIONS  OF PERSONALITY
children at eighteen months Blachly (1923) reports that on the average the boys used
only 59 words while the girls used 78.6 words. Other evidences of sex differences are
at hand from the fact that boys show a higher incidence of reading disabilities and
also of speech disorders than do girls. Also, there is some evidence that girls do better
than boys on verbal tests of intelligence and show higher scholarship than boys in
school subjects involving language ability. In interpreting these results we must
bear in mind that undl puberty girls for the most part mature more rapidly than
do boys and that this slight superiority (for it is not marked) is but one additional
feature of the general physical and intellectual development of girls.
The relation of language performance to intelligence is complicated by
the fact that many intelligence tests themselves are largely verbal in char-
acter. However, it is generally accepted, on the basis of various studies,
that children who talk unusually early are probably mentally superior
to others and that feeble-minded children are nearly always late in learn-
ing to talk. Yet not all children who are retarded in talking are dull-
witted. The whole matter of verbal opportunity in terms of occupational
and social status must be taken into account. (See McCarthy, 1933, pp.
356-359, for a review of various investigations on sex differences and on
social and occupational status in relation to language.)
In the early months of vocalization there seems to be a negative cor-
relation between motor skills and talking. Shirley (19332) has shown that,
when the child is rapidly building up his motor controls, there is a cer-
tain retardation of his vocalization. And on the average, after the child
has learned to walk, the median utterances show a rapid rise and far
surpass those of the prewalking period.
As we noted above, most of the early reports on children's vocabularies
were made of children from families of superior social and occupational
standing. A number of investigations which sampled children of various
socioeconomic classes have shown that the children of the upper classes
surpass those of the underprivileged in linguistic development. W. Stern
(1930, p. 185), reworking certain data reported by Descceudrcs, a Belgian
psychologist who studied three hundred children of the upper and lower
classes, contends that on the average the linguistic ability of a child of
the upper classes is approximately eight months in advance of that of
a similar child of the lower classes.
McCarthy's study (1930) of 140 Minneapolis children between the ages of eighteen
and fifty-four months, equated as to intelligence and occupational sutus of the par-
ents, clearly reveals the place of socioeconomic status and of cultural background in
linguistic development. She used such criteria as mean length of spontaneous responses
(set up by presentation of toys to play with or pictures to look ai); functional analysis
of "adapted information," questions and answers, and self-reference (egocentriciiy)
in speech; sentence structure; and use of words in terms of pares of speech. She
found among other things that (i) the mean length of statements by the children